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tion, he knew not that he deserved praise.   He forgot that he was a prince and a sovereign.
He was so perfectly genteel and princely in his air, that, even with his great coat and round hat, the sovereign was perceived. His complexion was fair and brilliant in colour; his hair was of the lightest brown; his eyes quite blue. He fenced, rode, and danced with equal grace; was a good shot; played well at billiards, and all games ; had a good ear for music, and had learned to play on the violoncello ; added to which, he was an excellent arithmetician. His profile showed the most benignant disposition I ever saw ; and, had he been in a class of life to have chosen a profession, I should have advised the stage; for, strange as it may appear, he was an excellent mimic. Alone with me, and after a drawing-room at Anspach, or a circle at Brandenburgh House, he would frequently represent the attitudes, voices, and ridiculous speeches of persons whose peculiarities had escaped nay notice ; and that so well, that when I saw them afterwards, I could scarcely refrain from laughter. Yet this talent he never exercised before a third person, or gave any human creature cause to suspect it. His humanity and politeness superseded any natural propensity to ridicule. His penetration was very extraordinary; he has often probed the characters and designs of people, and, when with the utmost concern and reluctance I have listened to his remarks, his observations have always been justified. He applied the money allowed to him for his pleasures, in relieving his subjects. It is not to be wondered at, that he was at Anspach always called " our Alexander ; " nor am I surprised now, as I was, when a woodcutterd died in 1743.   He succeeded to the earldom on the death of his cousin the Duke of Shrewsbury (1660-1717).ich a translation has been published by Mr. John Lane (1913).am 1776.
